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"Elements  of  "Vocal  Science. 

(continued.) 

OF  INTONATION. 

By  intonation  or  tune  in  singing  is  meant 
the  faculty  of  forming  the  voice  to  the  notes 
of  the  scale  with  precision,  or  preserving 
through  all  the  varieties  of  a  composition  the 
exact  distance  sounds  bear  relatively  to  one  an¬ 
other  without  varying  from  the  pitch  which 
the  tone  or  key-note  ordains  to  the  rest  of  the 
scale. 

This  description  is  given  without  reference 
to  instruments,  because  the  divisions  of  per¬ 
fect  tune  ought,  we  apprehend,  for  such  a 
purpose,  to  be  considered  according  to  their 
mathematical  denominations,  and  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  any  other  standard.  In  sing¬ 
ing  to  an  organ,  piano  forte,  or  a  band,  the 
voice  generally  conforms  itself  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  to  the  accompanying  instrument,  but  it 
is  possible  that  a  pei^ormer  may  sing  finely 
in  tune,  though  from  its  own  imperfection  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  an  instrument. 
Fixed  instruments  are  in  their  best  state  of 
tunc  but  partially  perfect,  and  heat  or  cold 
occasions  continual  fluctuations  in  the  pitch  of 
notes.  Other  instruments  depend  on  the  skill 
of  the  plaver.  These  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  to  afford  a  competent  standard, 
although  tune  is  generally  spoken  of  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  accompanyment  of  whatsoever 
kind  it  be. 

Intonation  is  the  result  of  a  combined  act 
of  the  ear,  the  organs  of  sound,  and  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  one 
who  sings  out  of  tune  is  deficient  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  power  of  hearing  and  discriminating  the 
exact  pitch  of  sounds.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  in  all  cases.  On  the  contrary  1  believe 
that  imperfect  intonation  arises  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  defects  of  the  throat  than  the 
ear.  1  ground  this  supposition  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  : — All  performers  do  at  times,  and 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sing  out  of  tune. , 
The  act  of  hearing  is  ^simple,  inj^comparison  * 


with  the  utterance  of  sound,  which  consists  of 
many  motions  of  many  parts. — Hence  we  may 
safely  infer,  that  the  organs  of  bearing  are 
less  liable  to  temporary  physical  obstruction 
than  those  of  sound.  But  if  these  be  not  es 
teemed  proof  sufficient,  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  persons  who  cannot  sing  in  tune  are  yet 
sensible  to  the  slightest  variation  from  the 
pitch  in  others.  These  distinctions  apply 
only  to  occasional  defect ;  where  failure  is 
constant,  it  results  from  one  of  three  causes — 
first,  a  naturally  imperfect  ear — secondly, 
naturally  imperfect  organs  of  sound — and 
thirdly,  erroneous  notions  of  the  scale,  or  of 
a  composition  sung  from  memory  ;  with  the 
last  only  we  have  to  do :  for  the  two  former 
little  or  nothing  can  be  effected  The  first 
duty  of  a  master  is  to  ascertain  whether  na¬ 
ture  has  fitted  the  scholar  for  tuition  ;  to  de- 
determine  this,  several  modes  are  in  use. — 
The  first  is  to  discover  whether  the  pupil  can 
sing  any  given  sound  with  accuracy.  Those 
who  sing  too  sharp  are  generally  condemned 
at  once.  Another  criterion  of  a  sound  ear  is 
the  counting  time  in  all  its  various  modifica¬ 
tions.  One  who  can  perform  this  well  is  ge¬ 
nerally  considered  to  be  sufficiently  gified 
by  nature  in  this  respect ;  both  of  these  tests 
seem  however  to  be  uncertain.  All  know¬ 
ledge  of  sound  is  acquired  by  imitation  and 
comparison  :  no  verbal  definitions  of  tune, 
unassisted  by  practical  demonstration,  can 
ever  convey  any  precise  ideas  ;  nor  does  the 
ear  arrive  at  the  power  of  distinguishing 
without  much  practice.  This  faculty  is  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  to  be  considered  simply  as  an 
act  of  the  ear.  We  compare  two  sounds,  in¬ 
deed,  by  means  of  that  organ ;  but  we  re¬ 
member  certain  rules  by  which  we  are  to, 
determine,  and  which  must  be  founded  upon 
ideas  acquired  from  art.  A  singer  never  fails 
to  adopt  the  scale  of  that  instrument  by  which 
he  has  been  taught ;  scholars  are  addicted  to 
even  the  faults  of  their  masters  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  apparent  that  in  the  formation  of  the  ear, 
more  depends  upon  instruction  than  upon 
nature  ;  and  the  excellence  or  defect  of  thal 
organ  cannot  be  distinguished  but  upon  repeat- 
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ed  trials,  and  in  the  progress  ot  a  competent 
tuition, 

Temporary  imperfections  in  point  of  tune 
arise  from — lir»t,  occasional  disease,  impedi¬ 
ment,  or  fatigue  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
of  sound — Secondly,  erroneous  notions  of  the 
passage  so  be  sung — Thirdly,  conformity  to 
parts  of  an  accompaniment,  which  modulate 
suddenly  and  remotely — Fourthly,  not  accu¬ 
rately  hearing  the  accompaniment  from  the 
noise  in  the  head,  which  a  great  volume  of 
voice  creates  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth 
— Fiftjily,  Change  of  tone,  with  a  view  to  the 
expression  of  a  different  sentiment — Sixthly, 
over  exertion  to  increase  power,  or  failure 
in  the  lungs  to  supply  On  adequate  quantity 
of  force — Seventhly,  insufficient  command  of 
the  throat,  in  sustaining,  swelling,  or  decreas¬ 
ing  tone — Eighthly,  changing  the  form  of  the 
mouth  during  the  prolongation  of  a  note,  and 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture.  And 
last,  not  least,  imperfect  conformation  of  the 
organs  of  the  throat,  owing  to  practice  badly 
conducted,  or  of  insufficient  duration  upon  the 
scale,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
singing.  If  this  be  abandoned  before  the  or¬ 
gans  are  so  fixed  by  habit  as  to  make  imper¬ 
fect  execution  next  to  impossible,  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  subsequent  execution 
is  endangered,  and  indeed  rendered  absolute¬ 
ly  uncertain.  The  cure  for  all  these  evils, 
disease  excepted,  is  to  be  found  in  that  well 
directed  exercise,  which,  while  it  strength¬ 
ens  and  confirms  all  the  natural  powers,  ren¬ 
ders  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  science 
exact  and  undeviating,  by  the  acknowledged 
force  of  habit. 

Any  distracting  sound  is  liable  to  disturb 
the  guidance  of  the  ear ;  and  the  ear,  if  di¬ 
verted,  uniformly  misleads  the  voice.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  three  or  more 
persons  are  singing  in  parts,  and  one  of  them 
flatten,  the  others  will  conform  to  his  failing, 
and  gradually  sink  in  their  pitch.  Few  per¬ 
formers  have  sufficient  steadiness  of  organ, 
and  of  memory,  in  retaining  the  original  pitch 
to  resist  such  a  deviation.  A  continued  at¬ 
tention  to  a  fixed  instrument,  or  to  the  surest 
and  best  practised  singer  is  therefore  a  ne¬ 
cessary  caution  in  part-singing.  Thin  voices 
are  more  apt  to  be  out  of  tune  than  voices 
of  greater  volume.  The  higher  the  pitch 
the  more  easily  discernible  is  the  deviation. 
Females  are  in  their  incipient  attempts  more 
liable  to  fail  than  men. 

1  can  but  regard  intonation  to  be,  ifnot  the 
highest  requisite  in  a  singer,  yet  as  the  most 
inciispensible.  I  have  often  considered  the 
main  impediment  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
fixing  a  perfect  intonation  to  reside  in  igno¬ 


rance  of  the  desired  interval.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sort  of  received  opinion  that  to  sing 
the  scale  in  perfect  tune  is  as  it  were  an  act 
of  simple  uninformed  nature,  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  purely  an  act  ofimitation.  1  have 
therefore  thought  that  to  blend  the  tuning  an 
Instrument  with  the  practice  of  the  first  ele¬ 
ments,  or  even  satisfying  the  judgment  by 
such  a  process  previously,  might  have  a  be¬ 
neficial  effect.  1  speak  .from  experience 
when  I  aver  my  belief  that  a  variation  from 
the  pitch  frequently  proceeds  from  an  erro¬ 
neous  notion  of  the  interval  rather  than  from 
any  failure  in  the  organ  to  obey  the  will,  and 
so  inveterate  has  confirmed  habit  rendered 
occasional  error,  that  I  have  known  more 
than  one  singer,  of  considerable  attainments, 
unable  to  correct  an  original  misapprehension 
of  a  particular  passage  or  note,  caught  by  first 
learning  the  air  from  an  instrument  out  of 
tune.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  depends 
upon  the  communication  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  first  fevv  lessons.  Most  amateurs 
are  destroyed  at  the  outset.  To  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  intervals,  some  as- 
sistance  may  be  afforded  by  the  power  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  arith¬ 
metical  differences  between  the  notes  of  the 
scale — for  although  figures  will  convey  no 
accurate  sensible  idea  through  the  ear,  yet 
a  knowledge  of  the  precise  relations  will  in¬ 
struct  the  mind  and  act  as  a  coadjutor  to  that 
organ.  By  the  ncthod  I  have  suggested,  a 
general  notion  of  temperament  might  be  con¬ 
veyed — the  beoutiful  effects  of  particular 
songs,  upon  a  fixed  instrument,  illustrated,  and 
the  necessary  compliances  or  deviations  point¬ 
ed  out.  Though  wc  admit  the  general  truth 
of  the  rule,  “  all  keys  are  alike  to  a  singer^*'' 
we  apprehend  that  a  conformity  to  tempera¬ 
ment  ^s  not  only  frequently  necessary,  but 
that  it  often  heightens  the  expression  of  a 
song.  If  it  be  not  so,  why  do  composers  se¬ 
lect  particular  keys — why  prefer  A  with  flats 
to  A  with  sharps,  or  vice  versa  ?  The  lugu¬ 
brious  effect  of  the  one,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  other,  are  entirely  produced  by  the  tem¬ 
perament.  A  defect  therefore  it  should  seem 
may  be  softened  into  a  beauty,  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  power  can  only  consist  with  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  diflerences 
which  can  be  communicated  by  no  other 
means  so  rapidly  and  so  certainly  as  by  prac¬ 
tical  tuning. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  compass  of  the  instruments  u- 
sually  employed  in  accompaniment.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  quantity  of  tone  necessary  to 
be  used,  and  more  especially  with  intonation. 
Without  such  knowledge  a  singer  will  fre- 
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qucntly  be  distracted  by  the  discrepancies 
between  the  fixed  and  the  stringed  instru- 
inslruments  in  the  remote  keys.  Tosi  con¬ 
siders  it  exceedingly  possible  to  a  well  train¬ 
ed  singer  to  sharpen  or  fiatten  a  comma  (the 
ninth  part  of  a  tone)  at  pleasure,  and  especi¬ 
ally  cautions  the  master  to  instruct  his  scholar 
to  make  that  distinction  in  the  interval  used 
as  I)  sharp  and  E  flat  indifferently  on  the 
harpsichord,  in  order  to  accomodate  himself 
U  the  more  perfect  tune  of  the  violin. 

1  have  observed  in  certain  voices  a  dead¬ 
ness,  and  in  others  a  brilliancy  of  intonation, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  proceed*' from 
a  tendency  to  sing  too  flat  or  too  sharp,  in  a 
degree  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ear  other¬ 
wise  than  through  this  general  quality.  Fine 
or  ringing  tune  attends,  I  am  persuaded,  up¬ 
on  the  nearest  possible  accord  with  the  piten, 
vet  inclining  to  be  sharp  rather  than  flat. — 
Most  singers  have  one  note  which  is  at  all 
times  liable  to  fail.  This  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  false  note^  and  is  generally 
that  which  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
natural  and  the  lower  of  the  falsette  voices, 
in  sopranos,  it  lies  usually  on  C,  D,  or  E.  In 
basses  on  D,  E,  or  F.  In  tenors  on  G,  A,  or  | 
6.  Countertenors  generally  evade  this  im¬ 
perfection  by  using  the  falsette  entirely  from 
C  upwards.  To  avoid  the  evil  two  methods 
are  employed — the  one  is  strengthening  the 
faulty  notes  of  each  voice,  separately  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  so  as  to  use  either  at  pleasure,  with 
the  same  quality  of  tone  and  degree  of  vo¬ 
lume — the  other  is  blending  the  two  so  as  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  when  power 
is  wanted  to  be  increased  or  diminished  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  breach..  Such  attainment 
is  however  rare,  but  as  the  difficulty  find  the 
failure,  with  respect  to  intonation,  not  less 
than  tone,  lie  on  this-  particular,  the  utmost 
attention  must  he  addressed  to  overcome  the 
impediment  which  nature  has  placed  upon 
the  jnnclion  of  the  two  voices. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  fine  lune.  A  just  intonation 
will  compensate  for  deficiencies  in  tone  and 
even  in  expression,  but  no  superiority  in  any 
other  requisite  of  vocal  art  can  supply  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  this  grand  respect.  The  instructed 
ear  cannot  endure,  and  the  uninstructed  is| 
scarcely  less  sensible  to  the  effects  of  imper¬ 
fect  execution,  while  the  fine  tune,.even  of 
instruments  in  every  other  respect  badly 
played,  has  been  known  to  draw  tears  of  ex- 
tacy  from  persons  highly  alive  to  the  power 
ofsounds.' 

(to  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Musical  Review. 

THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT. 

No.  3. 

I  Among  all  the  celebrated*  masters  who 
flourished  during  the. eighteenth  century,  it 
does  not  appear  that. there  was  one  who  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  equally  great  both  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  composition, 

So  va^t  ia  art,  ao  nariow  human  wit 

Handel  was  certainly  the  first  instrumental 
writer  of  his  day.  But,  while  his  sublime 
chorusses  remain  unequalled,  bis  orchestral 
music  has  long  been  greatly  surpassed,  and  is 
now  performed,  1  believe,  in  no  country  but 
our  own.  Even  here,  its  lingering  existence 
seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  impulse 
which  its  great  author  once  gave  the  public 
mind.  Time,  however,  must  cause  that  im¬ 
pulse  to  subside  ;  and  should  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music  decline,  the  orchestral  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Handel  will  be  only  met  with  in  the 
libraries  of  the  studious  and  the  curious. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  think  . 
that  Mozart  may  be  instanced  as  an  excep¬ 
tion,  on  the  present  occasion ;  but,  without 
anticipating  the  remarks  which  1  shall  here¬ 
after  make  on  the  mighty  and  comprehensive 
genius  of  that  extraordinary  man,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  bias  of  his  mind  was 
decidedly  towards  instrumental  composition. 

;  This  1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  a  future 
number.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  often  proceed 
upon  very  different  principles,  and  affect  the. 
mind  through  different  media.  V^ocal  music, 
by  the  aid  of  its  powerful  adjunct-poetry,  has 
a  determined  sense  given  to  it,  and  it  speaks,, 
or  rather  heightens,  the  language  of  grief, 
joy,  hope,  fear,  or  any  other  passion,  accord  • 
ing  to  its  peculiar  application. 

The  sense  of  instrumental  music',  ori'  the 
contrary,  is  vague  and  indefinite,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that,  among  those  who  listen  >  to  it, 
two  are  ever  found  whq  interpret  its  meaning - 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.i 

What  instrumental  music  wants  in  precise 
and  decided  expression  must  be  made  up  by 
vast  variety  of  subject;  by  striking  contrast  ; 
by  abrupt  modulation  ;  by  frequent  mixtures 
of  the  three  genera ;  and  by  all  the  inter¬ 
change  of  light  and  shade  which  the  orches¬ 
tra  can  afford..  These  are  the  chief  materials 
which  compose  the  charms  of  instrumental 
music,  and  if  some  of  them  are  used  but  spa- 
‘  ringly  in  the  purest  and  most  sublime  vocal 
compositions,  and  others  altogether  rejected, 
it  is  because  the  latter  speaks  more  to  our 
understanding  than  to  our  senses ;  consequent- 
.  ly,  is  less  dependent  on  mere  rf'ect. 
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There  can  be  no  (k>ubt,  that  each  species' 
of  mnsic  has  its  peculiar  difficulties,  whichl 
are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  life  and  exercise 
the  genius  of  the  most  gifted  among  mankind. 
Hereafter  I  may  attempt  something  like  an 
enumeration  and  a  comparison  of  those  diffi¬ 
culties.  At  present,  I  shall  content  myself 
ivith  observing,  that  they  give  an  impulse  to 
the  mind  of  a  composer,  which  may  be  plain¬ 
ly  felt,  whenever  he  attempts  a  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  is  remote  from  that  impulse,  or 
opposed  to  it.  Thus,  when  we  examine  the 
works  of  our  early  symphonists  (some  of 
whom  were  the  first  vocal  composers  of  their 
age)  we  find  them  partaking  largely  of  the 
nature  of  vocal  compositions. 

Those  masters  are  exceedingly  sparing  in 
their  use  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic ; 
their  modulations  are  generally  cautious  and 
simple  ;  while  their  melodic  intervals  and  har¬ 
monic  combinations  appear  such  as  may  easi¬ 
ly  be  performed  by  voices.  If  we  carefully 
look  into  some  of  the  most  celebrated  vocal 
writings  of  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  them,  1 
think,  deeply  imbued  with  the  character  of 
instrumental  compositions  ;  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  them  with  regard  to  melody,  harmony, 
or  modulation. 

li  these  things  really  be  so — if,  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  musicians,  the  appro¬ 
priate  characteristics  of  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mentiri  style  be  improperly  blended  toge¬ 
ther,  my  readers  will  be  prepared  to  agree 
with  me  that,  it  has  not  been  given  to  any 
man  to  be  equally  successful  in  both,  and 
they  will  be  prepared  to  hear  me  say,  that  1 
consider  Haydn’s  vocal  compositions  inferior 
to  those  which  he  has  produced  for  instru¬ 
ments. 

Haydn,  like  all  other  eminent  writers  on 
the  Continent,  employed  himself  in  compos¬ 
ing  both  for  the  church  and  the  theatre  ;  but 
we  are  best  acquainted  with  his  compositions 
for  the  former.  These,  too,  may  be  reduced 
to  his  Stahat  Mater^  his  masses,  and  his  Ora¬ 
torio  ol’“  The  Creation?'*  To  this  list  we 
may  add  The  Seasons^'*'*  which  is  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poem,  set  to  imitative  music,  and  comes 
rather  under  the  head  of  Cantata.  The 
w  orks  I  have  just  enumerated  by  no  means 
form  the  bulk  of  our  celebrated  author’s  vo¬ 
cal  compositions.  They  constitute  however, 
the  most  important  part  of  them,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  musical  world,  and,  therefore, 
claim  our  chief  consideration  at  present. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would  offer  s 
few  observations  to  Tux  Musical  Student,  on 
the  nature  of  vociil  composition  and  its  pro¬ 
per  application. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  whatever  may  be 


jthe  composer’s  design,  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
;to  study  the  power  and  character  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organs  or  instruments  which  he  em¬ 
ploys.  In  my  last  number  1  took  occasion  to 
'notice  how  careful  Haydn  has  been,  in  this 
respect,  in  all  that  regards  music  for  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Now  the  human  voice,  being  of  all 
other  instruments,  the  most  noble  and  excel¬ 
lent,  and  possessing  the  greatest  dominion 
over  the  mind  and  imagination,  it  follows, 
that  he  who  undertakes  to  employ  it  in  com¬ 
position,  should  adapt  his  conceptions  to  its 
peculiar  nature  and  properties,  if  he  would 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  au¬ 
ditors.  Notwithstanding  its  superiority  over 
other  musical  instruments,  the  human  voice  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  manage.  Nature 
gives  correct  intonation  to  a  very  few,  and 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  denied,  seldom  or 
never  succeed  altogether  in  supplying  their 
deficiency,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  industry 
and  perseverance. 

If  the  intonation  of  the  natural  or  diatonic 
scale  is  difficult,  much  more  so  are  those  mo¬ 
difications  of  it,  which  constitute  the  other 
genera  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  when  they  are  attempted  at  any  length 
even  by  eminent  singers,  they  appear  alien 
to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  never  fail  to 
displease  all  persons  of  real  taste.  If  those 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  modifications  of 
the  most  simple  and  natural  scale  are  often 
unpleasant  when  heard  in  melod}',  they 
become  still  more  unpleasant  when  they  are 
heard  in  those  combinations  of  melodies  which 
j  form /larmony.  We,  therefore,  seldom  meet 
jwjth  them  in  the  greatest  and  purest  vocal 
[writers;  and  when  they  do  occur,  they  are 
managed  with  a  degree  of  care  and  circum¬ 
spection  which  proves  the  sense  those  authors 
had  of  the  difficulty  they  imposed  on  their 
performers*.  To  illustrate  this,  I  will  give 
I  some  examples  which  are  taken  from  Antonio 
Lotti  and  Francesco  Durante,  two  eminent 
masters  who  lived  during  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  periods  of  the  Italian  School.  Persons 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  music  of  Italy,  may  be 
astonished  at  the  boldness  and  unusual  har¬ 
mony  which  those  passages  exhibit,  especial¬ 
ly  when  they  consider  the  time  at  which 
they  were  written  ;  but  the  student  will  ob¬ 
serve  with. what  art  such  difficult  combinati¬ 
ons  are  managed,  and  now  completely  the 
care  and  judgment  of  the  composers  have 
rendered  progressions  and  harmonies  proper 
'  for  voices  which  at  first  sight  appear  calcu*- 
lated  only  for  instruments. 

To  me  the  whole  secret  seems  to  be  this — 
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'ii'uenezer  the  melodies  are  combined^  each  of 
ihetn  moves  generally  by  degrees^  and  not  by 
skips. 

It  will  not  be  expected  by  any  one,  that,  in 
a  short  essay  like  the  present,  I  should  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  the  examples  just  reft-rred 
to.  The  student  must  carefully  examine 
them  for  himself,  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt, 
he  will  agree  with  me  in  the  remark  1  have 
just  made. 

But  I  must  not  quit  those  examples  with¬ 
out  observing,  that  the  second  furnishes  a 
renaarkable  exception  to  all  that  1  have  been 
saying. 

The  expression  at  the  words  “  ossa  humili* 
ata^'^  is  certainly  very  stnmg  ;  but  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  passage,  its  chromatic  pro¬ 
gression,  and  its  abrupt  modulations,  render 
the  whole  exceedingly  harsh  ;  and  1  have  noj 
liesitation  in  aknowledging  that,  if  the  works 
of  the  elder  masters  presented  us  with  many 
such  hannonical  combinations  and  progres 
slons,  I  should  have  little  to  say  against  the 
licences  which  their  successors  have  taken. 
The  truth  however  is.  that  the  extract  in 
question  is  an  exception,  and  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  one,  to  the  general  rule,  according  to 
which  the  greatest  vocal  composers  seem  to 
have  proceeded,  and  1  cannot  tell  where  to 
find  a  parallel  to  that  extract,  unless  it  be  in 
the  ‘‘  Jidoremus  tr,”  composed  by  Pacchioni, 
and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Padre 
Martini’s  essay.  That  verse  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  composed  as  an  exercise,  andi 
for  the  display  of  difficulty  and  curious  con¬ 
trivance  ;  througiiout  the  whole,  however, 
the  principles  of  the  gradual  progression  ot 
each  part  may  be  clearly  discerned. 

If  we  turn  to  the  compositions  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  our  own  age,  we  shall 
find,  1  think,  that  they  have  not  been  so  care¬ 
ful  in  the  construction  of  their  vocal  parts. — 
Powerfully  impressed  with  the  instrumental 
effects,  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  some 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
human  voice.  Therefore  we  miss,  in  their 
works,  that  tine  continuity  of  melody  which 
gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  writings  of  the 
old  composers ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  care¬ 
ful  disposition  ot  each  separate  part,  which 
produces  so  powerful  a  result  from  the  whole. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  often  surprised  with 
the  sudden  breaks,  the  abrupt  transitions,  and 
all  the  harsh  and  astounding  combinations 
which  distinguish  modern  orchestral  music. 

Proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  observations 
may  be  easily  drawn  from  the  masses  of 
Haydn.  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of 
them.  In  the  ‘‘  Gratias  agimvs  tibi^"^^  of  the 
mass,  w  e  find  the  b7-9  taken- v/'/iowf  the 


preparation  of  either  sound.  Sec  example 
No.  5.  This  unprepared  discord,  accompa¬ 
nied,  as  it  is,  by  the  4th,  would  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  harsh  effect  if  it  were  performed 
by  instruments  ;  but  such  combinations'should 
never  be  written  for  voices,  and  for  this  plain 
reason — becavse  voices  cannot  perform  them 
accurately ;  therefore  the  natural  harshness 
of  the  dissonant  harmony  will  always  be 
heightened  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  by  a  want 
of  tune  in  the  several  parts  of  which  the  har¬ 
mony  is  composed. 

The  Benedictus''^  has  many  instrumental 
passages  in  the  vocal  parts;  No.  6  is  one  of 
them.  . 

In  the  last  movement,  Dona  nobis  pacertC^ 
we  find  a  very  abrupt  and  instrumental  pas¬ 
sage  at  the  conclusion. — See  Example,  No. 

7. 

The  largo  introduction  to  the  second  mass, 
at  the  words  “  Kyrie  eleison^’*  is  decidedly  in¬ 
strumental,  and  the  voices  have  the  effect  of 
mere  accompaniment  to  the  orchestra.  Con-  ' 
cerning  the  allegro,  which  follows,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

The  Qui  m/lis”  contains  many  passages 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  truly  vocal ;  No. 

8  is  among  them.  The  following  verse — 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,^^  terminates  alia 
fugata ;  and  here  the  voice  parts  are  too  much 
broken,  and  bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to 
many  imitating  passages  which  we  meet  with 
in  our  author’s  Quartetts  ;  Nos.  9  and  10,  are 
taken  from  the  ‘‘  Credo”  and  Dona  nobis 
pacein^^  of  the  same  mass.  They  are  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  examples  already 
noticed.  Were  I  to  proceed  through  the  oth¬ 
er  masses,  I  might  very  easily  multiply  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  which  1 
have  ventured  to  advance.  Passages  enough 
however,  have  been  selected,  for  the  purpose 
I  have  in  view  ;  therefore  I  will  only  observe 
that,  although  those  passages  are  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  principle  they  exhibit  pervades 
the  whole  of  Haydn’s  vocal  compositions. 

In  point  of  structure,  there  Ts  not,  I  think, 
among  all  our  author’s  works,  any  thing  so 
truly  vocal  as  his  “  Stabat  Mater.”  That,  per¬ 
haps,  was  written  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  and  when  his  own  style  was  not  complete¬ 
ly  formed  ;  for  it  partakes  much  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Hassk  and  Graun,  who  wrote  after  the 
model  of  the  Italian  school. 

If,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction, 
the  vocal  compositions  of  Haydn  fail  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  many  great  masters 
who  preceded  him,  they  may  also  be  said  to 
suffer  from  the  redundant  and  overpoworirig 
[character  of  his  accompaniments. 
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The  exact  limits  of  accompaniment  never 
have,  and  perhaps  never  ought  to  be  defined. 
But  while  we  should  always  be  disposed  to 
leave  much  to  the  taste  and  feeling  of  every 
composer,  we  are  not  forbidden  to  reason 
freely  on  those  principles  which  should  serve 
as  general  guides.  Now  the  first  idea  which 
we  naturally  entertain  of  accompaniments, 
and  that  which  the  term  seems  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  imply,  is  subordination  to  the  main 
subject.  Painters,  1  believe,  do  not  allow  of 
two  figures  of  equal  interest  in  their  compo¬ 
sitions.  There  must  be  one  principal  object 
to  which  all  the  others  are  but  accessories, 
gradually  leading  the  mind  to  that  object  on 
which  it  ought  to  dwell. 

The  case  in  music  is  somewhat  different ; 
for  we  can  combine  two  or  even  more  sub¬ 
jects  of  equal  interest ;  and  persons  who  have 
carried  their  cultivation  of  the  art  to  a  high 
degree,  often  derive  very  considerable  enjoy 
ment  from  such  combination. 

But  where  the  obvious  design  of  a  compo¬ 
ser  seems  to  be  the  moving  of  our  affections 
through  a  particular  medium,  such  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  single  voice,  or  a  combination  of 
voices,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  fail  if  those 
parts  become  principal,  which  should  be  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  which  are  intended  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  chief  object,  not  to  abstract 
the  mind  from  it.  Were  we  to  take  a  review 
of  the  history  of  accompaniment,  from  the 
time  when  it  first  officiated  as  the  humble 
handmaid  of  vocal  music,  down  to  our  own 
day,  when  it  appears  to  usurp  the  place,  andj 
claim  all  the  honors  and  prerogatives  of  its 
former  mistress,  we  should  find  very  few 
composers  w’ho  would  wholly  escape  from 
blame. 

(to  be  continued). 
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PART  III. 


Slnfonia.  Flutes  and  lIorna\(dd) 

Recitative. — Uric!. 

In  rosy  mantle  no;v  appears,  by  melody  a- 
waked,  the  morning  young  and  fair. 

From  Heav’n’s  celestial  vaults,  pure  har- 
inoi>y  descends  on  ravished  earth. — Behold 


(/IJ)  The  slnfonia,  which  announces  the  “  morn- 
young  and  fair,’’  is  performed  by  a  celestial 
batnl  of  (lutes  and  horns,  aided  by  the  soft  pizzicato 
^  stringed  instrument?. — Hardintr. 


this  blissful  pair,  where  hand  in  Land  they 
go:  their  sparkling  eyes  express  what  fee  is 
their  grateful  heart. 

A  louder  praise  of  God  their  lips  shall  utter 
soon ; 

Then  let  our  voices  ring,  united  with  their 
song. 

Duo.  (ee) — Adam  and  Eve. 

By  thee,  with  bliss,  O  bounteous  Lord, 

The  Heav’n  and  earth  are  stored  ; 

This  world,  so  great,  so  wonderful, 

Thy  mighty  hand  has  framed. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 

Forever  blessed  be  the  Lord; 

His  name  be  ever  magnified. 

Solo. — Adam,  (ff  ) 

Of  stars  the  fairest,  O  how  sweet 
Thy  smiles  at  dawning  morn  ;  * 

How  bright’nest  thou,  O  sun,  the  day, 

Thou  eye,  and  Lord  of  all. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Proclaim  in  your  extended  course, 

Th’  Almighty  power  and  praise  of  God. 

Solo. — Eve.  (gg) 

And  thou  that  rulest  the  starry  night, 

And  all  ye  starry  host. 

Spread  wide  and  every  where  his  praise, 
in  choral  songs  about. 

Solo. — Adam. 

Ye  strong  and  cumb’rous  elements, 

The  third  part  of  this  Oratorio  is  introduced  by  a 
debghtful  symphony  for  three  flutes,  sustained  hy 
horua  and  stringed  instruments,  and  full  of  leeling 
and  delicacy. — Graham. 

This  truly  beautiful  Recitative  may,  without  im* 
propriety,  be  termed  an  aria  parlanle.,  a  style  that 
partakes  both  of  air  and  Recitative. — Anon. 

'J'he  four  first  bars  of  the  symphony  for  the  three 
flutes  soli,  arc  brought  iu  with  charming  efifect  be¬ 
fore  the  words,  “  From  heaven’s  celestial  vaults,” 
and  fragments  of  the  same  theme  are  occasionally 
heard  during  the  continuation  of  the  Recitative. — 
Graham. 

(ee)  'rhis  short  and  beautiful  Duo  precedes  eve¬ 
ry  elTeclive  chorus  in  simple  counterpoint.: — Gra- 
ham. 

The  distant  effect  of  the  responsive  choir  gives 
us  an  idea  of  space,  amplitude,  which  nothing  but 
soft  music  can  produce.  It  is  like  that  misty  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  artisis  in  painting  introduce,  for 
the  same  purpose,  iu  their  designs.— G’ardfner. 

(S’)  ‘‘  Of  stars  the  purest,”  for  a  bass  voice, 
am)  is  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  flow  of  the  me¬ 
lody,  and  the  appropriate  texture  of  the  accomj)a- 
niments.  The  short  Chorus,  Proclaim”  &c.  is 
simple  and  judicious. — Graham. 

(gg)  The  last  fragment  of  Chorus  is  finely  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  soprano  voice  {Eve)  which  flows 
peacefully  along,  and  introduced  a  bass  solo  {Adam) 
supported  by  highly  ingenious  accompaniments,  iol- 
lowed  by  another  beautiful  short  chorus,  ‘‘Resound 
his  praise,”  &c. — Graham. 
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Who  ceaseless  changes  make, 

Ye  dusky  mists,  and  dewy  streams, 

Who  rise  and  fall  through  the  air. 

Duo  and  Chorus. 

Resound  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord ; 

Great  is  his  name,  and  great  his  might 

Solo. — Eve.  (hh) 

Ve  purling  fountains  tune  his  praise, 

And  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines ; 

Ye  plants  exhale — ye  Howlers  breathe 
To  him  your  balmy  scent. 

Solo. — Adam. 

Ye  that  on  mountains  stately  tread, 

And  ye  that  lowly  creep  ; 

Ye  too  that  sing  at  heavens  gale, 

And  ye  that  swim  the  stream — 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Ye  living  souls  extol  the  Lord  ; 

Him  celebrate — him  magnify. 

Duo. — Adam  and  £re.(ii) 

Ye  valleys,  hills,  and  shady  woods. 

Our  raptur’d  notes  ye  hear  ; 

From  morn  to  e’en  shall  ye  repeat 
Our  grateful  hymns  of  praise. 

Chorus  of  Angels^ 

Hail !  bounteous  Lord,  Almighty,  hail ! 

(hh)  “  Ye  purling^  fountains,”  is  given  to  the  so 
prano  voice  (Etc)  in  the  former  predominant  anc 
grateful  melody,  but  in  a  different  key,  and  wltb 
varied  accompaniments.  The  passage  Ye  that 
oil  mountains,”  for  the  bass  voice,  is  striking  in  mo¬ 
dulation  and  in  effect.  -In  the  short  chorus  which 
follows,  Ye  living  souls,”  the  abrupt  and  highly 
emphatical  chords  given  to  the  words  Ye  and  Him, 
are  quite  electrical.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
JTaydu’s  judgment  is  manifest.  lie  does  not,  like 
many  composers,  put  forth  all  his  strength  at  once, 
and  sink  into  languor  and  tediousness  before  he  has 
finished  his  work  ;  but  wisely  reserves  his  strongest 
effects  for  the  time  when  the  attention  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  may  begin  to  relax,  and  then,  by  a  few  flashes 
of  Promethean  fire,  or  some  manifestations  of  gigan¬ 
tic  power,  delights  the  vigilant,  and  awakens  the 
inatentive. — Graham. 

(ii)  The  ever  pleasing  melody*'  again  appears  io 
the  Duct  between  Adam  and  Eve,  Ye  vallies,” 
followed  by  the  Chorus,  ‘‘  Hail  bounteous  Lord,” 
which  is  very  effective.  At  the  words  ‘‘  Almighty 
hail,”  and  we  praise  thee  now,”  the  combined 
power  ot  the  orchestra  is  judiciously  used. — Thy 
power,”  icc,  is  set  with  forcible  effect,  and,  on  the 
repetition  of  these  words,  the  two  lower  and  two 
higher  voices  entering  successively  ptano^  with  their 
accompaniment,  and  the  instantaneous  1  for- 

iissimoy  at  the  word  “  Heaven”  is  a  masterly  idea. 
— Graham. 


*  There  is  a  dignified  humility  in  all  the  short  so¬ 
los  appropriated  to  Adam,  and  a  sweet  pastoral  sim¬ 
plicity  in  those  relating  to  Eve,  that  are  truly  en¬ 
chanting. —  Anon. 

+  The  ivholc  force  of  the  orchestra  or  band. 


Thy  word  call’d  forth  this  wondrous  frame, 
Thy  pow’r  both  heav’n  and  earth  adore — 
We  praise  thee  now  and  evermore. 
Recitative. — Adam. 

Our  duty  we’ve  performed  now, 

In  offering  up  to  God  oiir.thanks: 

Now  follow  me,  dear  partner  of  my  life  ; 
Thy  guide  I’ll  be  ;  and  every  step 
Shall  pour  delights  into  thy  breast 
Show  wonders  every  where. 

Then  may’st  thou  feel  and  know 
The  high  degree  of  bliss  the  Lord  allots  to 
us : 

And  with  devoted  heart  his  bounty  celebrate 
Come,  follow  me — thy  guide  I’ll  be. 

Recitative. — Eve. 

O  thou  for  whom  I  am ! 

My  help,  my  shield,  my  all ; 

Thy  will  is  law  to  me. 

So  God  our  Lord  ordains : 

And  from  obedience  grows  my  pride  and 
happiness. 

Duo. — Adam  and  Eve., 

Adam,  Graceful  consort,  at  thy  side, 

Softly  flow  the  golden  hours ; 

Ev’ry  moment  brings  new  rapture  ; 
Ev’ry  care  is  lull’d  to  rest. 

[Ick]  This  exquisite  Duet  so‘‘  polished  in  melody 
and  rich  in  harmony,”  forms  a  noble  climax,  as  it 
respects  the  tore  principalis  to  the  splendid  treat 
Haydn  has  furnished  us  with,  in  this  noble  and  per¬ 
haps  greatest  effort  of  his  genius.  IIow  flowing, 
how  vocal,  how  eminently  graceful  is  the  whole  of 
the  first  movement  in  slow  time:  with  what  singu¬ 
lar  beauty  and  with  what  breathing  notes  does  each 
voice  glide  into  its  particular  solo !  Surely  it  may 
not  be  saying  too  much,  to  pronounce  ‘‘Graceful 
consoit”  the  finest  piece  of  vocal  hormony  since  the 
splendid  days  that  produced,  “  I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth,”  and  “  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.” 
It  is  truly  in  what  profound  critics  term  the  “great 

style,” - that  is,  a  style,  the  performance  of  which 

depends  upon  something  deeper  than  florid  graces  or 
rapid  execution.  It  requires  a  singer  of  deep 
thought,  sound  science,  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
author,  a  rich  toned  voice,  with  a  polished,  refined, 
but  perfectly  chaste  kind  of  singing,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  ornament,  and  that  of  the  purest  kind,  and  in 
perfect  character  with  the  air.  It  requires,  in  fact, 
a  high  state  of  musical  feeling,  combined  with  great 
skill. — Thus  many  professional  or  amateur  singers 
that  may  deservedly  be  the  delight  of  an  audience 
or  the  private  circlo  of  friends,  for  their  elegant 
taste  and  neat  execution,  would  yet  sink  under  the 
massive  grandeur  of  “  Father  of  Heav’o,”  by  Han¬ 
del,  “Mad  Bess,”  by  Purcell,  and  “  Ariana  a  Nax¬ 
os,’**  by  Haydn. 

•  A  grand  Cantata  by  Haydn,  the  copies  of  which 
are  very  scarce.  It  is  for  one  voice,  in  alternate 
Recitative  and  Air,  and  abounds  in  beauties  of  the 
very  highest  class.  It  does  not  sink  in  comparison 
with  any  thing,  even  in  the  present  grand  mass  of 
rich  harmony  auv)  polished  melody. 
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Eve.  Spouse  adored,  at  Ihy  side, 

Purest  joys  o’erflow  the  heart  ; 

Life,  and  all  1  am  is  thine : 

My  reward  thy  love  shall  be. 

Adam.  }  Graceful  consort,  &c.  &c. 

Eve.  ^  Spouse  adored,  &c.  iic. 

Adam,  (11)  The  dew-dropping  morn  !  O  how 
it  quickens  all. 

Eve.  The  coolness  of  ev’ning  !  O  how  it  all 
restores. 

Adam:  How  grateful  is  of  fruits  the  savour 
sweet. 

Eve.  How  pleasing  is  of  fragrant  bloom  the 
smell. 

Both.  But,  without  thee,  what  is  to  me  the 
morning  dew. 

The  breath  of  ev’n,  the  sav’ry  fruit,  the 
fragrant  bloom. 

With  thee  is  every  joy  enhanc’d; 

With  thee  delight  is  ever  new  ; 

"With  thee  is  life,  incessant  bliss : 

Thine,  thine  the  joy  shall  be. 

Recitative. — Uriel. 

O  happy  pair !  and  always  happy  still, 
Unless  misled  by,  false  conceit. 

Ye  strive  at  more  than  granted  is, 

And  more  to  know  than  know  you  should. 

Chorus  — Beethoven,  (mm) 

Alleluiah  to  Jehovah! 

Th’  Almighty  Lord  our  God ! 

While  speaking  of  the  great  slyle,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the  mua4c  in  the  present 
Oratorio,  in  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  the  stabatmaier 
of  Pergolesi,  and  the  first  rate  songs  in  the  serious 
Italian  operas  are  in  the  great  style;  a  style  that,  to 
be  produced,  executed,  or  appreciated  as  it  deserves, 
requires  an  unusual  elevation  of  musical  sentiment, 
in  him  that  composes,  those  who  perform,  aiid  those 
who  h'sten. — Anon. 

(II)  1’he  “  dew-dropping  morn,”  is  introduced 
by  an  inspiring  strain  from  the  French  horns,  which 
breathes  the  freshness  of  that  “sweet  hour  of  prime.” 
—Gardiner, 

The  latter  part  of  this  truly  classical  composition 
being  in  allegro  time,  embellished  by  strains  of  an 
inspiring  nature,  yet  free  from  all  common  place 
lightness,  is  a  fine  contrast  to  the  souj-moving  adagio 
with  which  it  commences. — Anon, 

(mm)  Substitution  and  insertion  are  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  performances  of  this  nature,  and  not 
improperly,  provided  the  music  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  comes  from  a  source  purely  classical,  and  the 
words  be  such  as  coincide  in  sentiment  with  the 
subject  to  which  they  may  be  attached.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  precedent,  the  chorus  of  Alleluia 
by  Beethoven  from  his  Oratorio  [the  Mount  ol  Olives] 
is  chosen  as  the  finale  to  Creation.  The  source  is 
certainly  classical ;  Beethoven  being  acknowledged 
ns  the  greatest  composer  of  the  present  day.  The 
words  are  entirely  appropriate.  The  prarses  they 
poor  forth,  are  hire  to  the  same  Great  Being,  as 
Creator,  who  in  the  mount  of  Olives  ••  praised  as 
the  Redeemer. — Indeed,  taking  in  a  shght  altcrati- 


Praise  the  Lord,  yc  everlasting  choil*. 

In  holy  songs  of  joy  ! 

Worlds  unborn  shall  sing  his  glory, 

The  exalted  King  of  kings. 

_  / 

on,  which  has  been  necessarily  made  in  the  words 
of  Beethoven'^s  chorus,  they  are  very  similar,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  the  following  quoUtious  : 

Original  words  at  the  end  of  the  Creation. 
Praise  Jehovah,  all  ye  voices, 

Praise  him  all  created  nature! 

Celebrate  his  pow'r  and  glory ;  • 

Let  his  name  resound  on  high  ! 

Jehovah's  praise  shall  sound  for  evermore. 

The  Lord  is  great — his  praise  shall  ever  laif. 

The  words  to  Beethoven'^ s  Alleluiah. 
Alleluiah  to  Jehovah, 

Th’  Almighty  Lord  our  God. 

Praise  the  Lord,  ye  everlasting  choir. 

In  holy  songs  of  joy. 

Worlds  unborn  shall  sing  his  glory, 

Th’  exalted  King  of  kings. 

Beethoven  has  been  much  heard  and  admired  as 
an  instrumental  composer  ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
not  a  note  of  his  vocal  music  has  ever  been  perform¬ 
ed  in  this  city.  'As  a  combination  of  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  performers  seldom  occurs,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  grand  choral  piece  from  him,  whose  sympho¬ 
nies,  quartettes,  and  sonatas  they  have  often  been 
delighted  with. — Conductors, 

This  Chorus  by  Beethoven  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  true  sublime.  The  sinfonia  which 
introduces  it,  is  a  continued  cla^s  of  sounds:  during 
the  enunciation  of  the  words  “  Halleluiah  (o  Jeho¬ 
vah,”  a  succession  of  vivid  and  appalling  shocks 
proceeds  from  the  accompaniment,  the  effect  of 
which  is  truly  electrical. — Kuteipeiad, 

The  last  Chorus  in  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the 
c/ie/ d’ cBUiTe  of  Beethoven.  This  author  explores 
the  hidden  treasures  of  harmony  with  a  vigor  pecu- 
lairly  his  own.  The  dark  tone  of  his  mind  is  in  u- 
nison  with  that  solemn  style  which  the  service  of  the 
church  requires ;  and  the  gigantic  harmony  which 
he  wields  enables  him  to  produce  by  sounds  a  terri¬ 
fic  effect  hitherto  unknown  in  music. — Eulerpeiady 
var. 

From  the  Kew-Monthly  Magazine, 

THE  ONE-HANDED  FLUTE  PLAYER. 

Of  Arques,  in  Normandy. 

While  I  stood  masing  in  the  open  air, 
where  the  scent  comes  and  goes,  like  the 
warbling  of  music, and  neither  wished  nor 
wanted  other  melody,  the  soft  sounds  of  a 
dute  came  faintly  towards  me, breathing  a  tone 
of  such  peculiar  and  melting  expression  as  I 
thought  I  had  never  before  heard.  Having 
for  some  time  listened  in  great  delight,  a  sud¬ 
den  pause  ensued  ;  the  strain  then  changed 
from  sad  to  gay,  not  abruptly,  but  ushered 
by  a  ruuning  cadence  that  gently  lifted  the 
soul  from  its  languor,  and  thrilled  through 
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c'^ery  fibre  of  feeling.  It  recalled  to  me  af 
the  instant  the  fables  of  Pan,  and  every  other 
rustic  serenader;  and  1  thought  of  the  pas- 
sao-e  in  Smith’s  “  Nympholept,”  where  Ama- 
rynthus,  in  his  enthusiasm,  fancies  he  hears 
the  pipe  of  that  sylvan  deity. 

I  descended  the  hill  towards  the  village  in 
a  pace  lively  and  free  as  the  measure  of  the’ 
music  which  impelled  me.  When  I  reachedi 
the  level  ground,  and  came  into  the  straggling! 
street,  the  warblings  ceased.  It  seemed  as 
though  enchantment  had  lured  me  to  its  na-| 
tive  haunt.  The  Gothic  church  on  my  right 
assorted  well  with  the  architecture  of  the; 
scattered  houses  around.  On  every  hand  a 
portico,  a  frieze,  ornaments  carved  in  stone, 
coats  of  arms  and  fretwork,  stamped  the  place 
with  an  air  of  antiquity  and  nobleness,  while 
groups  of  tall  trees  formed  a  decoration  ofi 
verdant  and  solemn  beaut}'.  | 

A  few  peasant  w’omen  were  sitting  at  thcj 
doors  of  their  respective  habitations,  as  m!s-| 
placed,  1  thought,  as  beggars  in  a  palace;! 
while  a  dozen  children  gamboled  on  the  grass-1 
plat  in  the  middle  of  the  open  place.  I  sought! 
in  vain  among  these  objects  to  discover  the! 
musician,  and  not  willing  to  disturb  my  pleas- 1 
ed  sensations  by  common-place  questionings,! 
I  wandered  about,  looking  in  a  sort  of  semi-j 
romantic  mood  at  every  antiquated  casement. j 
Fronting  the  church,  and  almost  close  to  its 
western  side,  an  arched  entrance  caught  my 
particular  attention,  from  its  old  yet  perfect 
workmanship.,  and  I  stopped  to  examine  it, 
throwing  occasional  glances  through  the  trel¬ 
lis-work  in  the  middle  of  the  gate,  which  gave 
a  view  of  a  court-3mrd  and  house  within. — 
Part  of  the  space  in  front  was  arranged  in 
squares  of  garden  ;  and  a  venerable  old  man 
was  busily  employed  in  watering  some  flow¬ 
ers.  A  nice  young  woman  stood  beside  him, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms:  two  others  were! 
playing  near  her  ;  and  close  at  hand  w'as  aj 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  seemed! 
to  contemplate  the  group  with  a  complacent | 
smile:  His  figure  was  in  part  concealed  from 
me,  but  he  had  observed  me,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  left  the  others  and  walked  down  the  gra¬ 
vel  path  to  accost  me.  1  read  his  intention' 
in  his  looks  aud  stood  still.  As  he  advanced; 
from  his  concealed  position,  I  saw  that  his 
left  leg  was  a  wooden  one — his  right  was  thci 
perfect  model  of  Apollonic  grace.  His  right! 
arm  was  courteously  waved  towards  me — his 
left  was  wanting.  He  was  bare  headed,  and! 
his  curled  brown  hair  showed  a  forehead  that' 
Spurzheim  w'ould  have  almost  worshipped.! 
His  features  were  all  of  manly  beauty.  His| 
mustachios,  military  jacket,  and  tight  panta-| 
loon  with  red  edging,  told  that  he  was  not| 


‘‘  curtailed  of  man’s  fair  proportion”  by  any 
vulgar  accident  of  life  ;  and  the  cross  of  ho¬ 
nor  suspended  to  bis  button-hole,  finished  the 
brief  abstract  of  his  history. 

A  short  interlocution,  consisting  of  apology 
on  my  part,  and  invitation  on  his,  ended  in 
my  accompanying  him  towards  the  house ; 
and  as  I  shifted  from  his  left  side  to  his  right 
to  offer  one  of  my  arms  to  his  only  one,  I  saw 
'a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  bis  pretty  wife, 
and  another  on  that  of  his  old  father,  and  my 
good  footing  with  the  family  was  secured. — 
\Ve  entered  the  hall — a  large  bleak  anti- 
room,  with  three  or  four  old  portraits  moul- 
I  dering  on  the  walls,  joined  to  each  other  by 
ja  cobweb  tapestry  and  unaccompanied  by  o- 
ther  ornament.  We  then  passed  to  the  right 
into  a  spacious  chamber  which  was  once,  no 
i  doubt,  the  gorgeously  decorated  with-drawing 
room  of  some  proudly-titled  occupier.  The 
I  nobility  of  its  present  tenant  is  of  a  different 
ikind,  and  its  furniture  confined  to  two  or  three 
tables,  twice  as  many  chairs,  a  comer  cup¬ 
board,  and  a  secretaire.  A  Spanish  guitar  was 
suspended  to  a  hook  over  the  Gothic  marble 
mantle-piece  :  a  fiddle  lay  on  one  table  ;  and 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  other  was  a  sort  of 
wooden  vice,  into  which  was  screwed  a  flute 
of  concert  size,  with  three  finger-holes  and 
eleven  brass  keys ;  but  of  a  construction  suf¬ 
ficient  to  puzzle  Monzani,  and  the  very  op- 
posi-te  o-fthose  early  instruments  described  by 
Horace, 

— — — “  tenuis,  simplexqiie  foramine  pauco, 

Aspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 

Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sediliaflatu.'' 

It  is  useless  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  the 
reader  has  already  divined : — my  one-legged, 
one-armed  host  was  the  owner  of  this  compli¬ 
cated  machine,  and  the  performer  on  it, whose 
wonderfui  tone  and  execution  had  caused  me 
so  much  pleasure.  But  what  will  be  said 
when  I  tell  the  astonished,  bnt  perhaps  incre¬ 
dulous  public,  that  his  good  right  hand” 
was  the  sole  and  simple  one  that  had  bored 
and  polished  the  wood,  turned  the  keys  and 
the  ivory  which  united  the  joints,  and  accom¬ 
plished  the  entire  arrangement  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  unrivalled,  I  must  believe,  in  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  perfection. 

Being  but  an  indifferent  musician,  and 
worse  mechanic^j  1  shall  not  attempt  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  peculiarities  of  the  musje,  or  the 
management  of  the  flute,  as  the  maker  and 
performer  ran  over,  with  his  four  miraculous 
fingers,  some  of  the  most  difficult  solos  in 
Verne’s  and  Berbiguer’s  compositions,  which 
lay  on  the  table  before  him.  Nothing  coufd 
be  more  true,  more  tasteful,  or  more  surpriz- 
,  ing,  than  was  his  execution — nothing  more 
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picturesque  or  interesting  than  his  figure,  as 
he  bent  down  to  the  instrument  as  if  in  de¬ 
votion  to  his  art.  1  listened  for  more  than 
an  hour,  as  his  mellow  and  silvery  tones  were 
echoed  from  the  lofty  walls  of  his  chamber, 
and  returned  by  vibrations  from  the  guitar, 
which  seemed  as_much  delighted  as  myself, 
for  it  discoursed  most  eloquent  music.” 

This  extrrordinary  man  is  a  half-pay  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  French  service,  though  a  German 
by  birth.  His  limbs  received  their  summary 
amputation  by  two  quick-sent  cannon  shots  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden  (I  believe).  Since  he 
w'as  disabled,  he  has  lived  in  his  present  re- 
tir«  ment, 

- “  passing  rich  on  fifty  pounds  a  year 

and  happy  is  it  for  him  that  Nature  endowed 
him  with  a  tasteful  and  mechanical  mind  (rare 
combinations),  w'hile  Art  furnished  him  with 
that  knowledge  of  music  without  which  his 
life  would  have  been  a  burden.  1  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
minutia;  of  his  most  eventful  story,  which 
he  told  with  a  naivete  and  candor  enough  to 
have  charmed  a  second  Desdemona.  But 
w  ith  regard  to  his  flute-playing,  he  actually 
br^  i^'jrht  the  moisture  into  my  eyes  by  the 
touching  manner  in  which  he  recounted  his 
despair  on  discovering  that  he  had  lost  his 
arm — the  leg  was  in  comparison  a  worthless 
and  unregretted  member,  ll  needs  not  to  be 
toid  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  music  ;  and 
when  he  believed  himself  thus  deprived  of 
the  best  ebjoyment  of  his  life,  he  was  almost 
distracted.  In  the  feverish  sleep  snatched  at 
intervals  from  sufiering,  he  used  constantly 
to  dream  that  he  was  listening  to  delicious 
concerts,  in  which  he  was,  as  he  had  been 
wont,  a  principal  performer.  Strains  of  more 
than  earthly  harmony  seemed  sometimes 
floating  round  him,  and  his  own  flute  was  ever 
the  leading  instrument.  Frequently,  at  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  delight,  some  of  the  in¬ 
explicable  machinery  ofdreams  went  wrong. 
One  of  those  sylphs,  perhaps,  the  lovely  ima¬ 
ginings  ofBaxter'’s  fanciful  theory,  had  suapt 
thcv^liord  that  strung  his  visioned  joys.  He 
a^Yokc  in  extacy  :  the  tones  vibrated  for  a 
while  upon  his  brain  ;  but,  recalled  to  seijs.i- 
tion  by  a  union  of  mentaJ  agony  and  bodily 
pain,  his  ineflicient  stump  gave  the  lie  direct 
,to  all  his  dreamy  paradise,  and  the  gallant 
and  imitilated  soldier  wept  like  an  infant  for 
hours  together  !  He  might  make  a  fortune 
1  think,  if  he  would  visit  England  and  appear 
as  a  public  performer  :  but  his  pride  forbids 
this,  and  he  remains  at  Arques,  to  show  to 
any  visitor  unusual  proofs  of  talent,  ingenuity, 
and  philosophy. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

Haydn  when  he  sat  down  to  compose,  al¬ 
ways  dressed  himself  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
had  his  hair  powdered,  and  put  on  his  best 
suit.  Frederick  II  had  given  him  a  diamond 
ring,  and  Haydn  declared,  that  if  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  begin  without  it  he  could  not  summon 
a  single  idea.  He  could  write  only  on  (he 
finest  paper,  and  was  as  particular  in  forming 
his  notes  as  if  he  had  been  engraving  them 
on  copperplate.  After  all  these  minute  pre¬ 
parations,  he  began  by  choosing  the  theme 
of  his  subject,  and  fixing  into  what  keys  he 
wished  to  modulate  it  ;  and  he,  as  it  »»ere, 
varied  the  action  of  his  subject,  by  imagining 
to  himself  the  incidents  of  some  little  adven¬ 
ture  or  romance. 

Gluck,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  humour 
for  composing,  had  his  piano  carried  into  a 
beautiful  meadow,  ami  w  ith  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paigne  on  each  side  of  him,  transported  his 
imagination  to  Elysium. 

Sarti,  a  man  of  gloomy  imagination,  prefer¬ 
red  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  spacious  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp. 

.  Cimarosa  delighted  in  noise  and  mirth  ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  party  of  friends  lie  composed 
his  operas  ;  and  as  the  ideas  presented  them¬ 
selves,  he  seized  and  embodied  them.  In  this 
way  he  planned  the  beautiful  opera,  II  matri- 
monio  Sccrcto, 

Passello  composed  \\\s> .Earhierrc  de  Sav>iglia 
and  La  Molinara^  in  bod. 

Sacchini  declared  that  he  never  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  inspiration,  except  his  two  favorite 
cats  were  sitting  one  on  each  shoulder. 


MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

One  of  the  Magazines,  in  a  description  of 
popular  singers,  contains  the  following  pas¬ 
sage.  Mrs.  Salmon  is  the  happy  subject  of 
this  rapturous  commendation  : — Her  sing¬ 
ing  is  a  flood  of  melody  which  she  pouis  with 
such  exquisite  grace,  that  u'e  hear^  an  it  were 
the  odour  of  a  shower  of  roses  scattered  from 
the  fingers  of  one  of  the  Hours,  and  the  sense 
revels  in  the  delicious  satiety.  When  she 
stands  up  in  the  orchestra,  and  begins  to  war¬ 
ble,  TOC  imagine  instonthj  Avrora  and  her 
streams  of  beaming  light  dazzling  w  itli  their 
brightness.  Her  notes  scintillate  like  thedia^ 
mond  lights  which  the  heat  of  a  brilliant  mid¬ 
summer  sun  generates  from  the  vaj)or  just 
above  the  line  of  (he  horizon.  She  wan¬ 
tons  in  the  wdles.  of  sound,  and  we  hear  with 
ecstacy.  But  where  is  the  heart  ?  Exactly 
were  it  lies  when  we  drink  Noyeau — or  see 
Paul  fritting  on  the  air,  or  Noblet  corruscat- 
ing  through  the  battlements.  The  sense  is 
every  thing,  the  mind  nothing.”  Such  ? 
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style  of  writing  as  this  is  not  merely  absurd 

_ it  is  51  nuisance,  and  deserves  to  be  abated 

by  the  tread-milU  or  the  straight-jacket,  or 
solitary  confinement,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  private  whipping.— paper. 

The  following  extract  will  remind  our 
readers  of  the  Canadian  Boat  Song  : 

“  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  row  in  cadence  to  songs,  which,  in  the 
stillness  of  a  moonlight  night,  are  very  agree¬ 
able.  These  songs  are  generally  extempo¬ 
rary,  and  were  like  the  following  : — Steers- 
vian^  ‘  My  sons,  you  are  men,  row  away 
stoutly.’  Chorus  of  Boatmen,  ‘  God  and  Mo- 
liammed  !’  Steersman,  ‘God  strengthen  you.’ 
Chorus,  ‘  God  and  Mohammed !’  Steersman, 
‘  The  moon  shines  brightly.’  Chorus,  ‘  God 
and  Mohammed  !’  Steersman,  ‘  The  smooth 
river  runs  swiftly.’  Chorus,  ‘  God  and  Mo- 
hammed  I’  Stevrsman,  ‘  The  wind  is  against 
us,  but  God  is  for  us.’  Chorus,  ‘  Goil  and 
Mohammed!’  Steersman,  ‘  The  Pasha  is  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  Lord  of  victory.’  Chorus, 
‘  God  and  Mohammed  !’  Steersman,  ‘  The 
cannon  has  spoken,  and  who  has  answered  V 
Chorus,  ‘  God  and  Mohammed  !’  Steersman, 
‘  How  on,  my  sons,  the  supper  is  boiling.’ 
Chorus,  ‘  God  and  Mohammed  1’ 

Englishes  Travels, 


MUSICAL  COACHMEN. 

The  blowing  of  the  horn  by  the  coachmen 
and  guards  ot  our  mail  coaches,  which  has 
usually  been  considered  a  sort  of  nuisance,  is 
now  by  the  persevering  labours  of  these  in¬ 
genious  gentlemen,  converted  into  an  instru- 
mant  of  public  gratification.  Most  of  the 
guards  of  the  stage  coaches  now  make  their 
entrance  and  exit  to  the  melody  of  some  old 
national  ballad,  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
played  at  present  in  such  exact  tune  as  would 
satisfy  the  leader  o  f  the  Opera  band,  is  yet 
pleasant  in  comparison  to  the  unmeaning  and 
discordant  strains  which  formerly  issued  from 
the  same  quarter. 

English  paper. 


DOUBLE  ENTENDRE. 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  composing  the 
music  of  a  rondeau  for  a  lady,  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses.  ‘  Pray,  Miss  D.’  said  he, 
‘  what  time  do  you  prefer  ?’  ‘  0  !’  she  re¬ 
plied  carelessly,  ‘  any  time  will  do — but  the 
quicker  the  better,’*  The  company  smiled  at 
the  rejoinder,  and  the  gentleman  took  her  at 
her  word. 


fEontHIo  JEfscrUanij. 
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HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THIRD  ORATORIO. 

The  Creation  of  Haydn  was  selected  for  this  eve¬ 
ning’s  performance  (Tuesday,  January,  29th,  and 
repeated  on  Sunday.)  The  estimation  in  which  this 
author’s  compositions  are  held  by  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  at  the  present  day,  and  particularly  the  fashion¬ 
able  world,  must  contribute  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
improvement  of  this  delightful  science,  both  theo¬ 
retically  and  practically  ;  and  it  is  to  this  increas- 
ing  stimulus  that  the  more  elaborate  improvement 
in  instrumental  music  may  be  traced.  Haydn  is 
not  only  tha  founder  of  the  modern  art,  but  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modem  authors.  His  pecu¬ 
liar  excellence  lies  in  that  unity  of  design  and  feli¬ 
city  of  expression  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  oth¬ 
er  composers.  Though  learned,  he  is  always  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  the  impassioned  melody  which  pervades 
his  compositions,  never  fails  powerfully  to  interest 
the  feelings.  His  music  is  founded  upon  the  in¬ 
stinctive  tones  of  our  nature,  and  there  is  no  fear 
that  it  will  ever  be  lost  while  human  feelings  remain. 

The  Creation  is  the  epic  poem  of  mu«ic — its 
composition  ranks  above  The  Stabat  Mater  ot  Pergo- 
lesi,  The  Matrimonio  Stcreto  of  Cimarosa,  The  Don 
Juan,  The  Figaro, ox  La  Clemema  dt  Tilio,  of  Mo 
zart.  Haydn,  when  in  England,  was  forcibly  struck 
with  Handel’s  music,  and  on  hearing  bis  Messiah, 
thoughtfully  said,  ‘  This  man  is  father  of  us  all,' — 
It  is  asserted  that  he  never  would  have  written  The 
Creation  had  he  not  have  studied  Handel.  His 
genius  was  fired  by  that  of  this  master.  He  was 
sixty-three  years  old  when  he  undertook  this  great 
work,  and  was  employed  two  whole  years  upon  it— 
it  was  completed  in  1798,  and  the  author  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  bad  spent  much  time  over  it,  ^  because' 
said  he,  ‘  7  intend  it  to  last  a  long  time.' 

We  herewith  subjoin  a  condensed  analysis. 

This  Oratorio  commences  with  an  oveture  repre¬ 
senting  Chaos — the  ear  is  struck  with  a  dull  and 
indelfinite  noise,  with  inarticulate  sounds,  with  notes 
destitute  of  any  perceptible  melody — afterwards  fol¬ 
low  half  formed  images,  some  grave,  others  tender 
— every  thing  is  mingled — the  agreeable  and  the 
powerful  succeed  each  other  accidentally«-the 
great  borders  on  the  little — the  austere  and  the 
cheerful  are  confounded  togethei — an  assemblage 
the  most  singular  of  all  the  figures  of  music,  of 
I  trills,  of  fiight,  syncopies  and  discords,  give  an  idea 
of  Chaos.  The  score  is  written  in  twenty-three 
distinct  parts,  a^d  after  all  these  are  amalgamated, 
in  one  tremenc’oui  note — a  slight  motion  is  made 
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peiccpllble  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Band  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  rude  masses  of  nature  in  a  chaotic  state.  A 
midst  this  turbid  modulation,  the  Bassoon  is  the  first 
that  makes  an  effort  to  rise  and  extricate  itself  from 
the  cumbrous  mass — the  sort  of  motion  with  which 
it  ascends,  commuDicates  a  like  description  to  the 
surrounding:  ma^rials,  but  w'hich  is  stifled  by  the 
falling  notes  of  the  double  Bass— In  this  mingled 
confusion,  the  Clarionet  struggles  with  more  success 
and  the  etherial  dutes  escape  into  air.  A  disposi¬ 
tion  to  order  is  seen  and  feit^  and  every  resolution 
would  intimate  an  adjustment,  but  not  a  concord 
ensues  !  .\fter  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Trum¬ 
pets  and  Trombones,  some  arrangement  is  promis¬ 
ed  ;  a  precipitation  follows  of  the  discordant  sounds 
and  leaves  a  misty  efft  ct  that  happily  expresses 
*  The  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  tia- 
icTs,^  At  the  fiat  ‘  Let  Ihete  be  Lights  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  unmuted,  and  the  audience  are  lost  in 
the  refulgence  of  the  harmony.  Before  this  fiat  of 
the  Creator,  the  Musician  has  gradually  diminished 
his  chords,  he  introduces  the  unison,  and  the'  pian- 
oes  still  growing  softer  as  the  suspended  caclcuce 
approaches.  At  last  this  cadence  bursts  forth  in 
she  most  sonorous  manner  at  the  words  ‘  •^nd  there 
uas  light.' — This  burst  of  the  whole  Orchestra,  ac¬ 
companied  with  all  the  harmony  possilvTe,  actually 
produces  upon  us  the  effect  of  a  thousand  torches 
suddenly  flashing  light,  'I'he  rage  of  Satan  and  his 
accomplices,  is  described  in  a  fugued  passage.  The 
author  here  employs  all  that  is  disagreeable  in  the 
inharmonic  genus,  horrible  discords,  strange  mod- 
Illations,  and  chords  of  the  diminished  seventh. — 
U'he  harshness  of  the  words  increases  the  horrors  of 
the  Chorus  ; — after  which  the  Music  begins  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  beauties  of  the  newly  created  Earth, of  the 
first  verdure  which  adorned  the  world. — I’he  de- 
ligtful  retreat  of  Adam  and  his  companion  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  Trumpet,  the  winds  are  heard  to  roar, 
the  Thunder  splits  the  ear  and  resounds  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  prolonged  rollings — the  hail  clatters  on  the 
leaves,  and  lastly  the  Snow  softly  descends  in  large 
fakes  to  the  silent  earth. — Floods  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  majestic  harmony  encompass  these  des¬ 
criptions. — The  Songs  of  Gabriel  display  in  the 
midst  of  these  Chorusses  uncommon  energy  and 
beauty.  An  appropriate  Air  is  employed  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  effects  of  the  waters,  from  the  mighty 
roaring  billows  of  the  agitated  sea,  to  the  little 
brook  which  gently  murmurs  at  the  bottom  of  its 
Valley. — A  peculiar  effective  Air  describes  the  Earth 
patting  forth  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  of  every  kind. — This  air  is  followed  by  a 
biilliant  fugue,  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  Angels  isi 
represented  by  celebrating  with  united  voices  theirj 
Givine  Creator. — The  rising  oftheSun  then  appears] 
in  all  the  pomp  of  splendour  which  the  eye  of  man 
can  contemplate.  The  rising  of  the  moon  silentiy 
advances  through  the  clouds  and  illumines  the  night 
with  her  silver  radiance.  The  first  part  then  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  Chorus  of  Angels — an  harmonic  arti¬ 
fice  is  obteivable  in  the  finale,  when  arrived  at  the 
cadence,  ilaydndocs  not  arrest  the  Oicheslra,  but 
falls  into  modulations  ascending  by  semi-tones, — 
The  transitions  are  reinforced  by  sonorous  chords, 
which  seem  at  every  era  to  announce  this  cadence 
so  much  desired  by  the  car,  but  which  is  always 
dehtyed  by  some  modulations  still  more  unexpected 
and  beautiful.  Our  astonishment  increases  with 
our  impatience,  and  when  the  cadence  arrives  it  is 
laluud  with  a  general  burst  of  applause. 


I  The  Second  Part  of  The  Creation  opens  with  aff 
Air  majestic  in  the  beginning,  afterwards  gay  and 
tender — towards  the  conclusion  describing  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  birds.  The  different  characters  of  this 
Air  represent  (he  audacious  Eagle,  w'hich  just  cre¬ 
ated,  seems  to  spurn  the  earth  and  dart  towards 
the  sun.  The  gaiety  of  the  Lark,  the  Amorous 
Doves,  and  the  plaintive  Nightingale,  the  accents 
of  the  songstress  of  the  night  are  imitated  as  near  to 
nhture  as  possible.  A  beautiful  Trio  represents  the 
effect  produced  by  the  immense  whale  as  he  agitates 
the  waves,  the  lashing  of  the  tail  of  this  monster, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  spray,  are  admirably  giveo 
by  the  sonorous  flashes  which  start  from  the  Double 
Bass. 

A  well  executed  Recitative  shows  the  generous 
Courser,  proudly  neighing  amidst  vast  meadows. — 
The  active  and  ferocious  Tyger,  rapidly  traversing 
the  forest  and  gliding  between  the  (reite.  The 
flercc  Lion  roars  at  a  distance,  while  tl9  gentle 
Sheep,  fearless  of  danger,  are  peacefully  feeding.— 
Peculiarly  descriptive  is  the  following  Kecitative, 
'‘Cheerful  roaring  stands  the  .  tawny  Lion.' — The 
Bassoon  here  is  in  unison  with  the  Trombone  which 
falls  upon  an  unexpected  note,  sous  to  imitate  the 
tremendous  roar  of  the  animal.  Next— ‘ //i 
leaps  the  Jlexihle  Tyger  appears^'  whose  vigorous 
alertness  is  depicted  in  rapid  flight  by  the  stringed 
instruments.  ‘  The  ntmble  Slog  bears  up  his  branch¬ 
ing  hcad\,'  by  the  accent  here  given,  the  notes  are 
made  to  bound,  as  it  were,  in  short  conclusive  stops 
which  admirably  represent  the  li;5ht  motions  of  that 
graceful  animal.  ‘  The  sprightly  steed,  with  flying, 
mane  and flery  look\'  affor<U  a  further  illustration  of 
the  power  of  accent.  The  music  is  made  to  prancff 
and  in  a  darting  flourish  which  is  affixed  to  this 
ingenious  passage,  the  snorting  of  the  noble  Cour¬ 
ser  is  well  conveyed.  A  gentle  and  placid  move¬ 
ment  which  depicts  the  Cattle  going  out  ‘  To  feed 
in  meadows  green^'  succeeds. — The  flute  and  Bas¬ 
soon  begin  this  pastoral  strain,  whicli  expresses  by 
its  softness,  the  slow  moving  ^fleecy  flocks f  when  on 
a  sudden  Iheie  arises  a' flutter  of  tremulous  sounds, 
announcing  ‘  The  lohirl  of  a  host  of  insects^'  from 
which  we  fall  into  a  slow  moving  line  o^f  harmony 
to  represent,  Lilojig  dimensions  creeps  with  sinuous 
trace^  the  worm.  All  these  striking  imitations  are 
found  within  the  compass  of  a  single  Recitative. 

An  air  full  of  power  and  dignity,  announces  the 
creation  of  5Ian  ;  the  movement  of  the  harmony 
corresponds  with  the  words,  *  He  stands  a  Man^  the 
King  and  Lord  of  all,' — The  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  noblest  and  most  majestic  attributes 
of  the  happy  being  whom  the  Creator  has  just  fornr- 
ed. — The  music  increases  in  force  and  elevation  at 
each  of  these  last  words,  and  makes  a  superb  ca¬ 
dence  on  *  The  Kingdom  of  K'ature.'  The  second 
jpart  of  this  Air  describes  the  ereation  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  Eve.  This  Air  is  considered  as  tlie  chef  d’  oeu¬ 
vre  of  the  piece.  The  Chorus,  *  •Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work'  is  a  figure  ofgreat  strength  and  power 
I  ingeniously  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  *  On 
\lhee  each  living  soul  awaitSy'  is  a  Trio,  which  opens 
I  with  the  Flutes,  Clarionets,  Bassoons  and  Horn?, 

:  mingling  in  a  melody  so  full  and  delicious,  as  t-o 
; produce  that  ‘  ja/ed’  effect,  which  the  words  do- 
jmand.  I’he  Violas,  Violoncellos,  and  Double  Eas- 
jses  follow  in  a  separate  Band,  and  gradually  sink 
{into  tlie  depth  of  the  darkest  melody  to  express, 
j‘  But  as  to  them  thy  face  is  hid."' — 7  Ivis  strain  is 
'awfully  sublime.  At  the  sound  ‘  iVith  sudden  ter- 
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ror  ikeyarc  struck^"^  a  paraletic  sensation  is  felt  fromj 
the  power  of  sound.  ‘  Thou  takest  their  hrtdlh  axcay 
^They  vanish  intodusl^'*  is  forcible  and  cotnaiaad> 
io*’.  ‘  Life  with  vigour  fresh  returns* — Here  all 

contrariety  is  banished,  and  the  difierent  bauds  co¬ 
alesce  with  a  stnoothncss  which  produces  ‘  New 
force  and  new  delight.* — These  novelties  result  from 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  pow¬ 
er  of  the  several  instruments  which  ilaydn  was  the 
ftrst  to  discover. 

The  Third  and  last  Part  of  this  exquisite  Oratorio 
is  the  shortest.  'I'lie  Sinfonia,  which  opens  ‘  The 
fairmorn  of  Creation^'*  is  performed  by  flutes  and 
ilorns,  aided  by  the  soft  pizzicatos  of  the  stringed 
instruments.  This  exquisite  harmony  ascends  to; 
the  heavenly  vaults  with  the  praises  of  the  blissfuli 
pair,  and  is  joined  by  a  choir  of  Angels  shouting 
‘  For  ever  blessed  be  his  power."*  The  Duetto,  ‘Gracc- 
fal  Consort^*  is  the  most  exqtiisise  composition  in 
the  third  part  ;  it  is  full  of  tenderness  and  afl*ection.j 
‘  The  deW'dropping  morn*  is  introduced  by  an  in-| 
spiring  strain  from  the  French  Horn,  which  breathes 
the  freshness  of  that  ••  Sweet  how  of  prime,*  The 
concluding  chorus  is  partly  fugucd,  and  partly  ideal. 
The  short  concussions  which  terminate  tiiis  divinej 
Oratorio  leave  the  mind  of  the  auditor  lost  in  sacred! 
awe  at  the  sublimity  of  the  work  which  genius  has] 
dared  to  plan  and  execute.  j 

Haydn  commenced  this  great  work  by  first  notingi 
down  his  theme,  and  then  choosing  the  keys  through! 
which  he  wished  to  make  it  pass.  His  exquisite 
feeling  gave  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  efl'cct  which  one  chord  produces 
in  succeeding  another,  and  he  afterwards  imagined! 
a  little  Romance,  which  might  furnish  him  with; 
musical  sentiment  and  colours.  By  the  sudden! 
change  of  his  key,  he  has  produced  some  of  his  most 
striking  effects.  Every  practitioner  in  the  ait  mustj 
have  noticed  the  various  by  which  tlitj 

different  keys  are  characterised.  In  the  fifteenth: 
century,  music  was  generally  written  in  the  key  ofi 
F  and  its  relative  D  minor,  which  may  be  denomi-l 
nated  The  key  of  Nature  ;  but  as  science  increased! 
other  notes  were  taken  as  the  centres  of  systems,  by^ 
which  other  keys  were  formed,  and  we  have  now' 
not  less  than  twenty-four  keys  both  major  and  mi-l 
nor,  so(i>e  of  which  are  thus  characterized  ; — 

F.  1  This  key  is  rich,  mild,  sober  and  con-, 
ils  relative  |  tomplative.  j 

D.  minor.  J-  Possesses  the  same  qualities,  but  of  aj 
I  heavier  and  darker  cast ;  more  dule-l 
J  ful,  solemn  and  grand.  j 

C.  "1  Bolil  vigorous  and  commanding;  edit-' 
(  ed  to  the  expression  of  war  and  en-, 

I  terprize. 

A.  minor.  J  Plaintive,  but  not  feeble,  ; 

C.  "]  Gay  and  sprightly.  Being  the  mcdi  ll 
/  urn  key,  it  is  adapted  to  the  great-! 

I  est  range  of  subject.  j 

E.  minor.  J  Persuasive,  soft  and  tender.  1 

D.  1  Ample,  grand  and  noble.  Having 
I  more  fire  than  C.  it  is  suited  to  the 
j  loftiest  purposes.  In  choral  music, 

I  it  is  the  highest  key,  the  Treblej 
I  having  its  chorus  note  on  the  fourth! 

I  line.  i 

d.  minor.  [  Bewailing,  but  not  in  too  high  a  tone 
J  to  excite  commiiscration.  i! 


A.  ) 
.  sharp  \ 
linor.  ) 


Golden,  sunny,  and  warm. 
Monrufully  grand. 


E  in  sharps  'J  Bright  and  pellucid ;  adapted  to  bril- 
j  liant  subjects.  In  this  key  Hayddir 
Y  has  written  his  most  elegant 


thoughts. 


B.  in  iharps J  Keen  and  piercing.  Seldom  used. 

B.  fiat.  ')  The  least  interesting  of  any.  It  has 
!  I  not  sufficient  fire  to  reader  it  ma- 

I  1  jestic  or  grand,  and  it  is  too  dull  for 

I  ,  I  »ong. 

G.  minor.  |  Meek  and  pensive,  replete  with  me- 
J  lancholy.  “  '  , 

E.  flat  major.")  Full  and  mellow,  sombre,  soft,  and 
.  beautiful.  It  is  a  key  in  which 

all  musicians  delight,  though  less 
decided  in  its  character,  than 
Y  some  of  the  others.  The  regula¬ 
rity  of  its  beauty  renders  it  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite. 

|C.  minor.  Complaining,  having  something  of 
I  J  the  whining  cant  of  B.  minor. 

I  A.  flat  major."]  The  most  lovely  of  the  tribe.  Un- 

I  assuming,  gentle,  soft,  delicate 
and  tender.  Every  author  has 
I  •  f  been  sensible  of  the  charms  ofthiv 

f  key,  and  has  reserved  it  for  the 
expression  of  their  most  refined 
sentiments. 

F.  Riinor.  "  ^  J  Religious,  penetential  and  gloomy. 

D.  flat  major*. "I  Awfully  dark.  In  this  remote  key, 

I  Haydn  and  Beethoven  have  writ- 
I*  ten  their  subliinest  thoughts. — 
j  They  never  eater  it  but  for  tragic 
J  purposes. 


C.  minor. 


It  is  sufficient  to  have  hinted  at  these  cfiects. — 
To  account  for  them  is  difficult,  but  every  musiciaa 
is  sensible  of  their  existence.  The  physical  princi¬ 
ples  of  Music,  or  the  natural  causes  of  its  powor 
over  our  feelings,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Joy  alw.iy’s  expresses  itself  in  the  mat- 
jor  key  ;  sadness  in  the  minor — and  this  effect  of 
the  animal  spirits  on  the  tones  of  the  voice,  is  ob¬ 
servable  also  in  the  brute  creation.  There  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  passions,  consistiug  of  the  tones,  in 
which  they  are  uriiverselly  and  instinctively  utter¬ 
ed,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prioialivc 
and  natural  language  of  man.  It  is  in  reference  Uy 
these  original  sounds  which  are  called  the  instinc¬ 
tive  tones  of  nature^*  that  the  empire  of  music  over 
the  feelings  is  founded.  It  becomes  the  business  of 
the  composer  to  supply  the  modulation  by  which 
the  passions  may  be  awakened.  It  should  then  be 
the  object  of  the  instrumental  as  well  a»  the  vocal 
performers,  to  copy  the  manner  in  which  the  in¬ 
stinctive  tones  are  uttered  :  and  the  power  of  either 
to  move  us,  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  just  con¬ 
ception  of  the  sentiment  of  the  author,  and  his  skill 
in  giving  to  that  seutlment  the  tone  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  it. 

The  superiority  of  modern  Music  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  increased  attention  which  hasheeu 
paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  art — and  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  effects,  still  more  novel  and  interesting, 
will  be  produced,  in  proportion  as  ils  principles  are 
mors  closely  studied,  and  more  correctly  known- 
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From  the  Palladium, 
PHILHAHMONIC  SOC  IETY. 

**  Tile  breathing  flute *t  soft  notes  are  heard  around> 

And  the  shrill  trumpets  mi  x  their  martial  sound ; 

I'he  Taulted  roof' with  echoing  music  rings, 

These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  these  the  trembling  strings. 

The  above  musical  Society  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  in  this  place,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1019.  It  is  composed  of  all  our  best  Professors 
and  Amateurs,  and  its  library  contains  many  vo¬ 
lumes  of  valuable  symphonies,  kc.  kc.  I  have  at¬ 
tended  its  concerts  for  several  years  past  with  plea- 
sore;  but  have  observed,  with  much  regret,  that 
they  arc  becoming  a  cheap  resort  at  the  expense  of 
subscribers ;  that  many  persons  are  admitted,  both 
public  and  private  nights,  by  favor.  This  practice 
will  not  only  serve  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  soci¬ 
ety,  bnt  will  tend  to  its  utter  extinction,  as  few 
persons  will  be  willing  to  become  subscribers, while 
others  are  admitted  gratuitously  ;  but  were  no  per¬ 
sons  allowed  to  enter  iotthout  a  subscriber's  ticket,  its 
numbers  would  unquestionably  be  increased.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  with  much  difficulty  a  person | 
could  procure  a  ticket  for  one  of  its  Concerts;  and 
if  admittance  is  now  easily  to  be  obtained,  its  at¬ 
tractions  will  soon  pass  away,  and  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  its  former  standing.  I  %vouId  re¬ 
mark,  also,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  variety  in  the 
performances,  and  it  seems  little  or  no  exertion  is  | 
made  to  bring  forward  any  thing  new  ;  and  we  par¬ 
take  season  after  season,  of  the  same  dish  which j 
was  served  up  to  them  who  went  before  us.  It  is 
hoped  this  Society,  instituted  as  it  undoubtedly  was 
for  the  practice  and  cultivation  of  Music,  may  long 
continue  here  ;  but  as  much  complaint  has  been 
manifested  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  it,  it  is 
very  certain  that  many  will  withdraw  should  the 
present  course  be  pursued  another  year. 

A  MEMBER  and  FRIEND  to  the  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  long  maintained  a  high  rank 
for  the  performance  of  instrumental  music.  The 
great  Profesfional  eminence  of  its  President — and 
the  gentlemanly  deportment  and  urbanity  of  man- 
r.crs  of  its  Vice-President,  together  with  the  unusual 
acquirements  of  the  Trustees  and  several  ofits  mem¬ 
bers,  will  ever  render  admittance  toils  Concerts  an 
object  of  considerable  interest  among  the  musical 
community.  Access  to  its  performances  ought  to  be 
grounded  Q[)OQ  an  ad  libiluni  movement. — Editor 
Euterpeiad. 

MUSICAL  EXCITEMENT. 

An  expression  of  approbation  to  those  whose  la¬ 
bours  and  talents  have  benetltted,  or  innocently  a- 
mused  the  community,  evinces  a  growing  progress 
of  refinement.  The  writer  having  lately  been  on 
an  Eastern  excursion  to  the  State  of  Maine,  has 
experienced  much  satisfaction  in  witnessing  seve¬ 
ral  interesting  performances  in  that  State,  which 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  performers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  those  individuals  who  conducted  the 
sundry  exhibitions  hereafter  mentioned*. 

Much  credit  is  due  those  who  were  principally 
interested,  and  great  satisfaction  was  felt  in  finding 


that  the  performances  were  not  only  undcrtakingi 
of  such  magnitute  as  to  merit  the  patronage  of  an 
enlightened  community,  but  also  that  the  public, 
by  its  general  countenance  and  support,  together 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  manifested  them'- 
selves  worth  of  these  undertakings. 

EUIERPE. 

*  We  improve  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  our  obligations  to  many  personal  friends 
who  afforded  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  heaf  the 
several  exhibitions  of  Music  Augusta^  Ilatlou'cll^ 
Brunswick^  A“orth  Yarmouth^  Kew  Gloucester,  and 
Portland.  These  musical  pcrfoimanco*  afforded 
rare  opportunities  for  training  pupils  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  most  sublime  employment  that  man  can  be 
engaged  in,  ‘  singing  praises  to  God and  on  the 
several  occasions  herein  ailudeci  to,  we  may  tiuly 
say,  the  performers  sung  ‘  wi/A  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,' 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

Mr.  Editor, 

If  it  suit  the  object  of  your  paper, 
be  good  enough  to  give  room  for  this  humble  protest 
against  the  shameful  abuse  of  the  Press,  which,  for 
the  honor  of  letters  and  the  comfort  of  readers, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  severe  repre¬ 
hension.  I  refer  to  a  miniature  edition  of  Moore's 
Melodies^  6?c.,  published  by  Hickman  and  Hazard^ 
121  Chesnut-slrcet^  PhVadtlphia — which  for  inac¬ 
curacy  and  blunders  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
press.  As  1  am  an  admirer  of  Moore’s  chaster  poe¬ 
try,  I  eagerly  seized  at  the  bookseller’s  a  neatiy 
printed  copy,  which  promised  me  that  every  indeli¬ 
cacy  was  excluded,  and  that  I  should  possess  the 
riches  of  that  singularly  gifted  M  use,without  its  dross 
What  was  my  chagrin  and  mortification  to  find 
every  page  disligurod  with  egregious  errors  !  There 
is  no  name  of  blunder  in  typographical  execution 
that  may  not  be  found  here  :  beauty  is  turned  into 
deformity,  and  sentiment  into  nonsense  ; — words  are 
misspelt  and  misplaced  ; — wrong  words  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  right  ; — stanzas  are  joined,  which  should 
be  separated,  and  separated  which  should  be  joined; 
— sometimes  a  line  is  repeated — sometimes  omitted 
— in  short,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  would  name  a  book, 
which  is  a  perfect  scandal  and  infamy  for  its  care¬ 
lessness,  name  this ;  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  that  no  more  may  be  deceived 
by  it,  and  that  the  publishers  may  be  warned  a- 
gaingt  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

If  you  think. fit,  you  may  give  your  readers  the 
following  specimen,  which  will  verify  the  troth  ''f 
my  remark? 

Page  25  a  line  omitted  1 
2?  nf/  f.'r 
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Pago  29,  ‘  The  sanguine  hopes  that  brightens  pain.’ 

This  erroi  occurs  twice  ;  and  the  two  neat 
lines  are  repeated  twice  over  in  succession. 

30,  liest  for  diest — m^eCst  for  meetest — bhvting 
for  globing — shine  for  shines.  Errors  of 
this  sort  frequent. 

66,  and  for  in. 

89,  fr/io  for  Too — for  That, 

98,  have  for  has. 

101,  Even  for  Ever  stray  for  strays — uave  for 
waves — heroe  for  hero  ^fact  for  fate — blush 
for  blushed — decree  for  degree. 

161  The  is  omitted  in  one  line.  Then  fox  Than 
illumined  for  illumed. 

167,  I  is  omitted. 

175,  as  is  inserted  without  any  authority.  j 
There  are  examples  enough.  The  confusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  wrong  punctuation  is  very  frequent  and 
very  grievous.  1  should  think  the  whole  had  been 
put  together  by  Hazard. 

MILK-STREET. 


From  the  Palladium. 

We  weie  rather  incredulous  to  (he  account  that 
Dr.  Church,  from  this  city,  now  in  London,  had  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  for  setting  types  ;  but  we  find  it 
to  be  a  fact,  and  that  it  was  invented  before  he  lefi 
this  country.  One  of  the  machines  is  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  genileman  in  this  place,  and  pur  infor¬ 
mant  has  ^een  it  in  successful  operation.  The 
“  composing”  is  performed  like  playing  on  a  piano, 
the  keys  being  marked  with  the  letters  they  gov¬ 
ern.  The  instrument  is  adapted  to  pages  or  col¬ 
umns  of  any  width — and  the  work  requires  the  same 
intelligence  as  the  present  method,  to  ensure  cor¬ 
rectness  of  orthography,  Ac. 

Since  Dr.  Church  has  been  in  England,  he  has  in¬ 
vented  a  mode  of  casting  types,  so  ns  to  make  it 
convenient  to  renew  them  after  their*  being  once  us¬ 
ed.  He  has  also  constructed  a  Press  which  per¬ 
forms  the  printing  with  more  rapidity  than  the 

Times”  Press.  Some  sheets  of  the  new  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  sent  to  this  city. 

Before  Dr.  Church  left  this  place,  he  had  planned 
a  Musical  Instrument  like  au  Organ  or  Piano,  upon 
which  any  tune  being  onco  played  the  instrument 
would  afterwards  continue  the  same  tunc  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  till  the  performer  stopped  it,  or  set  it  to  a- 
notlier.  -■ — — 

NEW-YORK  ORATORIOS. 

The  Manager  of  the  New-York  Theatre,  propo¬ 
ses  to  give  a  Public  Oratorio  on  every  Saturday 
Evening,  at  the  Theatre,  during  the  present  season 
Lent. 

7*0  Correspondents. 

FELIX  is  urdtr  confideration^ 


MR.  MOORE’S 

Poem  of  ^^TIIE  LOVES  OF  THE  ANGELS.^^ 

We  are  sensible  of  the  unfairness  of  exhibiting  a 
few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  of  a  finished  and  con¬ 
nected  poem.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  fair  proportioned  body  from  witnessing 
a  detached  limb.  For  the  selection  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  we  Irave,  however,  this  to  say,  that  if 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  poem,  from 
its  parenthetical  nature  it  admits  of  separation  from 
the  context  without  much  injury.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  ‘‘Third  Angel’s  Story,”  and  cannot  fail  to 
impress  on  our  readers  a  full  sense  of  the  delicacy 
and  address  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  a  subject  in  which  the  warmth  of 
love  and  the  ideal  purity  of  celestial  feelings  are 
essentially  combined: — Albion. 

*Twiks  tint  at  twilight,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  smooth  sea,  he  heard  the  lute 
And  voice  of  her  he  lov’d  steal  o’er 
The  silver  waters,  that  lay  mute. 

As  loth,  by  ev’n  a  breath,  to  stay 
The  pilgrimage  of  that  sweet  lay ; 

Whose  echoes  still  went  on  and  on. 

Till  lost  among  the  lig^t  that  shone 
Far  off,  beyond  the  ocean’s  brim~  • 

Tliere,  where  the  rich  cascade  of  day 
Had  o'er  the  horizon's  gold  rim, 

Into  E'ysium  roll'd  away ! 

Of  God  she  sung,  ami  of  the  mikl 
Attendant  Mercy,  that  beside 
nis  awful  throne  for  ever  smiled. 

Ready,  with  her  white  hand,  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  prey— 

A  liat  she  might  quench  them  on  the  way! 

Of  Peace — of  that  Atoning  Love, 

Upon  whose  star,  shining  abos'e 
This  twilight  world  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  weeping  eyes  of  Faith  are  fix'd 
So  fond,  that  with  her  every  tear 
The  light  of  tliat  love-star  is  mix'd 
All  (his  she  sung, and  such  a  ;oul 
Of  piety  was  in  tlut  song. 

That  the  charm'd  Angelas  it  stole 
Tenderly  to  bis  ear,  along 
I'hose  lulling  waters  where  he  lay. 

Watching  the  day  light's  dying  re.y, 

'I  hought  ’twas  a  voice  from  out  the  n  are  • 

An  echo  that  some  spirit  gave 
To  E'Jen's  distant  harmony, 

Heard  faint  and  swt'et  beneath  the  sea  ! 

Qtiickly,  however,  to  its  source. 

Tracking  that  music'*  melting  couvse, 
lie  saw,  ii|M>n  the  gulden  sand 
Of  the  sea-shuns  a  Maiden  stand. 

Before  wliosc  feet  th'  expiring  waves 
Flung  tlieir  last  tribute  with  a  sigb— 

As,  in  the  East,  exhausted  slaves 
Lay  down  the  tiir-bruught  gift,  aud  die— 

And,  while  her  lute  hung  by  her,  hush'd, 
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As  if  anequal  to  tlie  tide 
or  song;,  that  from  her  lipi  still  f^usird, 

She  rais’d,  like  one  biatidcd, 

Those  eyes,  whose  light  i-em’d  rather  gitrcii 
To  be  ador’d  than  to  adore— 

5^uch  eyes  as  may  have  look’d  from  Heaven, 
But  ne’er  were  rais’d  to  it  before  ! 

Oh  Love,  Religion,  Music— all 
That's  left  of  Kden  upon  earth— 

The  only  blessings  since  the  fall 
Of  our  weak  souls,  that  still  recal 
A  trace  of  their  high,  glorious  birth— 

How  kindred  are  the  dreams  you  bring ! 

How  love,  thougli  unto  earth  so  prone. 
Delights  to  take  Religion’s  wing. 

When  time  or  grief  hath  stain'd  his  own  ! 
How  near  to  Love’s  beguiliiig  Iwink, 

Too  oft  entranced  Religion  lies! 

While  Music, Music  is  the  link 
They  both  still  hold  by  to  die  skies. 

The  language  of  their  native  sphere, 

Which  they  had  tlsc  forgotten  here. 


F or  tilt  Euierpeiad, 
AN  ANSWER. 

To  the  Request  of  a  Lady  to  zsrite 
something  on  Love. 

'Twere  pa«t  the  talent  which  my  verse  essays, 

To  paint  tliose  traits  where  Love  has  fixed  his  dart,' 
Those  only  blessed  with  hcaven-j^itted  lays, 

Can  well  pourlray  this  tyrant  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  the  boy,  in  pienitnde  of  power, 
jVPpcars  so  plain,  one  must  believe  tlicir  eyes. 
While  then  ag:ain,  the  rogue  in  sportive  hour 
Laughs  in  liis  sleeve,  and  cheats  us  with  his  lies. 
I7ow  catch  the  subatance  of  this  vagrant  elf, 

Tliis  Protean  teazer  oftlie  bosom’s  rest. 

This  sweet  disturber  of  our  inmost  self, 

While  snug  he  lies  and  nestles  in  tha  breast  ? 

<)  yes  !  I  have  it — watch  him  through  (he  eyes  I 
Foi  there  he  enters,  there  he  bids  adieu. 

The  smiling  culprit,  taken  by  surprize, 

Owns  all  liis  mischief,  and  appears  to  view'. 

Now  since  this  prince  of  smiles  and  siglis  is  caught, 
And  all  liis  wiles  and  all  liis  ogles  known, 

’Twerc  easy  sure,  while  still  he’s  fresh  in  thought, 
To  mark  those  twinklings  which  adorn  his  zone, 
.lust  on  the  verge  of  perfect  life,s  gay  dream, 

'i’oo  soon,  perhaps,  this  arch,  insidious  boy 
May  plant  his  arrow,  reeking  from  the  stream 
Of  some  warm  heart,  that  bleeds  but  to  decoy. 

Re  well  aware  of  all  bis  cunning  arts, 

Nor  trust  him,  for  he  revels  in  distress. 

'fhe  deepest  pang  that  feeling  e’er  imparts, 

Draws  all  its  soirows  from  his  cold  impress, 
liut  far  from  me  to  check  the  glowing  breast 
That,  artless  all,  displays  its  native  truth, 

The  heirt,  with  virtue  eminently  blest. 

Gleams  like  the  rainbow  sweetest  pledge  of  youth. 
Ali-conqucTlrig  T.ove  !  to  what  compare  thee? 
Tiicu’rt:  like  to  notliing  cue  can  touch  or  fee, 


A  world’s  frown  cannot,  when  (rue  impair  thee, 
Nor  can  its  coldness  blast  thy  ecslacy. 

Born  unconfined,  thy  limits  laugh  at  space. 

Free  as  the  air,  thy  spirit  owns  no  bounds, 

Dares  whore  it  please  to  make  its  resting  place, 
From  humble  cottage  to  the  seat  of  crowns. 

Hail,  then,  thou  light  and  life  of  this  cold  wor4d  ! 
Without  thee.  Nature  were  a  wintry  day  ; 

Brace  then  thy  bow,  let  dart  on  dart  be  hurl’d, 

Til!  all  creation  own  thy  sovereign  sway. 

EUGENE. 

RELIGION'. 

When  worldly  sorrows  press  ihe  heart, 

And  cliase  its  dearest  joys  away; 

When  all  that  virtue  can  impart 
^  Denies  its  consolating  ray— 

When  Friendship  turns,  with  cold  disdain, 

From  fond  remembrance,  now  forgot ; 

When  old  aflfections  give  us  pain, 

And  but  confirm  our  dreary  lot — 

When  Love  its  purest  tendrils  weaves 

Around  its  hallow’d  spotless  breast  ; 

And  //opc  just  whispers  and  deceives. 

To  leave  it  lonely  and  deprest; 

A  twinkling  gleam  relieves  (he  gloom, 

A  spirit  wrapt  in  heavenly  liglit ! 

Redeems  us  from  this  earthly  doom, 

Religion  beams — and  all  is  bright. 

EUGENE. 

A  Musician  is  like  an  echo,  a  retail  dealer  in 
sounds.  As  Diana  is  the  Goddess  of  the  silver 
bow^  —  so  is  he  lord  of  the  wooden  one  \  other 
I  people  are  bow-legged,  but  he  is  bow-farmed ;  and 
though  armed  with  a  bou;,  he  has  no  skill  in  arche¬ 
ry. —  His  fingers  and  arms  run  a  constant  race — the 
former  would  runaway  from  him  did  not  a  bridge 
interpose,  and  oblige  him  to  pay  toll.  He  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  sourtds  as  other  men  distinguish  colours. 
His  companions  are  Crotchets  and  Quavers,  Time 
will  never  be  a  match  for  him,  for  he  bealshltn  most 
unmercifully.  His  most  admired  domestics  are 
Soprrmo^  Siciliano,  %^ndantino^  and  all  the  %Anos 
and  Inos  that  constitute  the  musical  science.  He 
can  scrape^  scrdlck^  shala,  diminish^  increase^  Jlour- 
ub,  &c.  and  as  a  dog  shaken  a  pig,  so  he  shaltes  a 
note  by  the  c«r,  and  never  lets  it  go  till  he  makes  it 
squeak.  He  tears  his  audience  in  many  ways  ;  as  I 
wear  away  my  pen,  so  does  he  wear  away  the 
strings  of  his  fiddle.  There  is  no  medium  in  Idm — 
he  is  either  on  a  sJiarp  or  a  Jlat  key,  though  both 
are  natural  to  him — he  deals  in  third  minors  and 
major  thirds,  proves  a  turncoat,  and  is  often  in  the 
majority  and  minority  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes —  he  rund  over  the  Jlai  as  often  as  a  race  horse  ; 
jbolh  meet  the  same  fate  as  they  terminate  in  a  ca- 
\dttice  ;  the  difference  is,  one  is  driven  by  the  wbip- 
jhand,  the  other  by  the  bow-arm  ;  one  deals  in  slid: 
ado,  the  other  in  j/acato, — Paulson's  pap, 

PUI'LINHED  MONTHLY. 

TRUE  a  GREENE,  PRINTERS. 


